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HILAIRE BELLOC! 


RENEE HAYNES 


varied opus; a collection of friends almost as diverse as his 

books; a legend; and an enormous quantity of diaries and 
papers. It is astonishing that in so short a time Mr Speaight should 
have been able to work through so many sources of information, 
assess their relevance, extract what was of value, bring the legend 
into focus in the man, and write this admirable study, objective, 
affectionate, detailed and just. He has handled his great and 
complex task with detachment, and has succeeded in doing some- 
thing which must have been very difficult indeed; that is, in 
inciting the multifarious events and labours and interests and 
adventures of Belloc’s torrential, centrifugal life, without ever 
obscuring his unity of character, centripetal in religious loyalty. 
He is seen, first and last, as a single human being; not as a volcano 
in ceaseless highly unpredictable eruption. This means, of course, 
that some of his personal impact is diminished; but many 
vivid impressions of that impact are available, with J. B. Morton’s 
memoir as the most intensely vital of them all. The present 
biography is the first to give the facts, the documents, the time 
sequences, which form the bony structure of that long and vigor- 
ous life. For the most part Mr Speaight stands well away from 
his subject matter, and records without comment both the 
attractive and the unsympathetic aspects of Belloc. His childlike 
goodness and generosity and loyalty emerge, his overwhelming 
vitality, ‘the spouting well of joy within’, his capacity for friend: 
ship and singing and laughter; and so do his anti-semitism 
(neither soft-pedalled nor excused, but traced to French influences 
in his youth, especially that of the Collége Stanislaus where he 
spent some formative months) and his lack of imaginative 
sympathy. Of his failure to gain a Fellowship at All Souls, that 
failure which embittered him to the end of his days, his biographer 
writes that it probably arose not from any lack of scholarship or of 
brilliance, but quite simply from the Fellows’ reluctance to admit 
‘to their midst a man who monopolized every conversation’. 
1 Hilaire Belloc. By Robert Speaight (Hollis and Carter; 30s.) 


I: is not yet four years since Mr Belloc died. He left a vast and 
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Towards the end of the book, however, Mr Speaight allows 
himself some flashes of tenderness—as in his loving, perceptive 
account of King’s Land—and of personal reminiscence. Oddly 
enough, the sequel to one such reminiscence serves to show how 
flexible Belloc’s intelligence remained, even in extreme old age. 
Mr Speaight writes of asking him, a few weeks before he died, 
‘Did the French Revolution accomplish more harm than good?’, 
and of receiving the reply that it was necessary, ‘otherwise society 
would just have withered up’. That this was not the reaction of a 
mind in which thought has atrophied into a conditioned reflex, 
is shown by Belloc’s putting the same question to your reviewer 
on the following Sunday. The reply was, ‘Yes, I think it did, 
because though changes that come about peacefully may do 
good, changes made by violence usually bring about more 
violence, as this did’. He was silent for a minute, playing with 
his pipe, which as usual was packed too tight and would not 
draw; then he said slowly and unwillingly, ‘It is possible that 
you may be right. I must think more about it.’ 

There are two aspects of Belloc which Mr Speaight has left 
unnoticed, perhaps for lack of room. One is the fact that his 
profound distrust of British economic and financial thought and 
policy from 1688 onwards is shared by Marxist thinkers, though 
it led him to Distributism and them to Communism. It was this 
shared distrust which, as his autobiography shows, enabled 
Douglas Hyde to approach the Church through Belloc’s writings; 
and may enable many more. The other is his life-long passion 
(born, like his early longing for war, of the smugness of the late 
Victorian period in which he grew up) for startling people into 
thought, and even for just startling them. Epater le bourgeois was a 
hobby which grew into a habit. Mr Speaight is so completely 
unconscious of this characteristic, with its ramification into 
practical jokes and general blague, that he quotes as an illustration 
of Belloc’s lack of vanity a story about a little boy to whom he 
said, ‘Now you will be able to tell your grandchildren you have 
shaken hands with Rudyard Kipling’. Many illustrations of 
Belloc’s touching humility could be found; but this is not one of 
them. This was a leg-pulling gambit which had been used on the 
little boy’s mother in her own childhood when Belloc and 
Kipling were simultaneously singing in different keys and 
thythms the praise of Sussex (and who shall say even now 
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whether in the maps of literary regionalists it is described as the 
Belloc or the Kipling country?). The little boy, moreover, had 
not ‘just been introduced to Belloc’ but knew him well, and 
shared his love of shocking people. He was accustomed to such 
mysterious remarks, and had indeed that morning been jumping 
for joy at the prospect of going to King’s Land, for, he said, ‘Now 
I shall learn some lovely new songs and swears, and Mr Belloc 
will ask me which is the worst thing to say, bleeding or bloody. 
I think bleeding, don’t you? Shall I ask at school, Mummy? My 
form mistress, Mummy?’ 

To those who knew Belloc only as a grown man (who, despite 
his small physical stature always seemed rather larger than life) 
the account of his parentage, his childhood, his groping youth, 
with its unfulfilled beginnings—should he be a sailor, a writer, a 
land agent, an architectz—and loose ends, will be of the most 
fascinating interest. Here is the flux whence crystallized that 
dogmatic, kind, explosive, iconoclastic, laughing figure which 
provoked alarm, delight, a self-defensive withdrawal, affection; 
and which seemed to have ‘stood from everlasting to everlasting’, 
a Fact of Nature, given, unarguable as a thunderstorm or a 
mountain. Here he is in the making, young and uncertain; here 
are the high spirits, the melancholy, the bursting irrepressible 
energy which determined the rumbustious style of later years. 
Here too—though the conclusion is not drawn—would seem to 
spring the source of that defiant panache which aroused such a 
violent partisanship, opposition and embarrassment in the world. 
His father died when the child was three years old, and he was 
brought up mainly in England by a brilliant and forceful mother, 
Bessie Parkes, who until her late marriage had not simply been 
devoted (in Mr Speaight’s odd phrase) to ‘the rather vague cause of 
Women’s Rights’, but had worked ably with Barbara Leigh 
Smith on definite, detailed projects to improve the appalling legal 
and economic position of Englishwomen at that time. It seems 
probable that the need for self-assertion so often seen in the sons 
of actively feminist mothers developed particularly strongly in this 
fatherless boy, urging him to an unconscious determination to be 
all that she was not: French; opposed to the freedom of women; 
opposed to the liberalism in which she had been reared; intolerant 
on principle; preoccupied with abstract ideas of power; drawn to 
support tyrannical male figures such as those of Napoleon and 
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Franco; fiercely extrovert and dramatic, in contrast to the 
introversion of most English poets and thinkers, inclined to shield 
their vulnerability by reserve, gentleness, understatement; 
depreciating the brilliant sensitive subtle Newman, whom his 
mother revered, as ‘a don’; and so on perhaps even to anti- 
semitism. 

This may seem a fantastic interpretation of the facts; and it is 
ill work trying to analyse genius. One should rather be grateful 
to Mr Speaight that those facts have been assembled in order; the 
background, the childhood, the schooling, the attempts at 
different professions; the dash by steerage to New York and 
onwards tramping and hitchhiking down to California to see the 
girl with whom he had fallen suddenly in love, the sad return, 
the service as a French conscript; the golden time at Oxford as 
undergraduate and then again as lecturer and coach after his 
long-awaited marriage; the writings, the clection, the ups and 
downs of his parliamentary career; the buying of King’s Land 
and the warm family life there; and then the decline in human 
happiness, the loss of his wife, the death of one son in the Kaiser’s 
war and of another in Hitler’s, the strenuous work, the travelling 
and seafaring in which peace was still to be found, and so to an old 
age sad but nevertheless full of friends, in which he still loved 
living so much that he would repeat, serious in spite of surface 
laughter, “Have you ever considered the shortness of human life? 
Something should be done about it.’ 

The facts are there, set forth with careful objectivity. They are 
the material of the Belloc legend, but they do not diminish or 
dim it. That legend and that life remain, inexplicable, lovable, 
heroic in colour, size, adventure and fortitude. 
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THE CHURCH IN ETHIOPIA TODAY 


M. A. Doucuty 


HE triumphal re-entry of the Emperor Haile Selassie I 
into his capital of Addis Ababa on May 5, 1941, marked 


the beginning of a new era for the Catholic Church in 
Ethiopia. As in many countries today in Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East, the Church in Ethiopia has to prove that it is truly 
a supranational and independent body, notwithstanding its 
spiritual allegiance to the Holy See. The Italian missionaries who 
followed in the wake of Mussolini’s armies in 1935 could not but 
help to identify the Catholic faith with the Italian religion in the 
eyes of the invaded Abyssinians, and not least because French 
Catholic missionaries who had laboured for years in this territory 
were politely but firmly shown the way out of the country during 
the Duce’s occupation. As could be predicted, the return of the 
Negus and the allied armies led to the expulsion of the Italian 
missionaries from Ethiopia. Not a single one was allowed to re- 
main and the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr Castellani, himself an 
Italian Franciscan, was conducted out of the country by English 
officers. To this day, no Italian missionary is allowed inside the 
Emperor’s dominions. 

A knowledge of the history of Christianity in Ethiopia, essential 
for an understanding of the situation today, can be briefly sum- 
marized. The Church was established in the fourth century by 
St Frumentius who was consecrated first Bishop of Aksum by the 
great Doctor of the Church, St Athanasius of Alexandria. The 
Church in Ethiopia unhappily fell away into the monophysite 
heresy, gradually cutting all links with Rome and Constantinople 
but maintaining important relations with what became the dis- 
sident Coptic Church of Alexandria. The national Church of 
Ethiopia, comprising about seven and a half million adherents, 
remains monophysite in doctrine to this day, although it can be 
reasonably argued that Ethiopian monophysitism is more nominal 
than real. Ethiopia did little more in this respect than follow 
Alexandria into heresy. Dominicans in the fourteenth century 
endeavoured to heal the breach with Rome and the schism was 
repudiated by the Abyssinian delegation at the Council of Florence 
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in 1441. However, the Ethiopian representatives were murdered 
in Egypt on their way home. 

Since the sixteenth century, Catholic missionary activities in 
Ethiopia have been spectacular but shortlived, with little lasting 
success until the mid-nineteenth century. Fr Paez, s.J., obtained a 
formal submission to Rome of the Emperor Susenyos and the 
Ethiopian Church in 1626, but the Emperor’s successor Fasil 
destroyed this unity with the Holy See and banished all Catholic 
missionaries from his Kingdom. Only in 1846 were conditions 
such that an apostolic vicariate could be set up and confided to the 
Lazarist Fathers under the direction of Mgr Justin de Jacobis, 
beatified by Pius XII in 1939. Blessed Justin de Jacobis’s most noted 
convert was a former dissident Ethiopian monk who died a 
martyr in 1855 and was beatified as Blessed Ghebre-Michael by 
Pius XI in 1926. The other great name amongst Catholic mission- 
aries of this time was Mgr Massaia, a Capuchin eventually raised 
to the dignity of Cardinal. For twenty years there was much 
suffering and persecution for Catholics during the reign of the 
Emperor John IV, but his death in 1889 and the ascent of Menelik 
to the throne brought a period of relative peace and security for 
Ethiopian Catholics. 

During the reign of Haile Selassie, both the national Church 
and the Catholic Church in Ethiopia have undergone significant 
changes. Until quite recently, it could be maintained that many 
of the clergy of the Ethiopian Coptic Church were ignorant and 
uneducated, but the reforming zeal of the Negus and his extensive 
educational programme is rapidly altering this state of affairs. 
Furthermore, one recent event has greatly enhanced the dignity 
and increased the pride of the dissident clergy in their national 
Church. For until recently, ever since Frumentius was consecrated 
by Athanasius, the Head or Abuna of the Ethiopian Coptic 
Church has always been an Egyptian consecrated by the Patriarch 
of Alexandria. In 1951, however, an Ethiopian, Archbishop 
Basilios, was enthroned as Abuna of the dissident Ethiopian 
Church. Further independence of Alexandria was demonstrated 
in the same year when the Abuna Basilios consecrated his own 
bishops, a privilege formerly accorded exclusively to the same 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. 

Ata time, therefore, when the national Ethiopian Church has 
cut its links with Egypt, the Catholic Church in Abyssinia is 
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asserting the spiritual dependence of all Christians upon Rome. 
The number of Catholics in Abyssinia proper and Eritrea, incor- 
porated under the Ethiopian crown in 1952, is small. There are 
about 42,000 Catholics in Ethiopia, roughly equally divided 
between the Latin and the Ethiopian Rites. In Eritrea, there are a 
further 50,000 Catholics of the Ethiopian Rite. From the point 
of view of ecclesiastical administration, three Catholic bishops are 
responsible for this vast territory. Abuna Jacob Ghebre-Jesus, 
Apostolic Exarch of Asmara, is Bishop of Eritrea for the Ethiopian 
Rite. Abuna Haile-Mariam Cahsay, Apostolic Exarch of Addis 
Ababa, has authority over all Ethiopian Rite priests working in 
those territories of Ethiopia which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Sacred Oriental Congregation, whilst Bishop Urbain Person, a 
French Capuchin, is responsible for the territories of Ethiopia 
roughly south of Addis Ababa, except the province of Shoa, 
which are dependent upon Propaganda Fide. There are a limited 
number of foreign missionaries, all of whom are Frenchmen. 
They consist of about twelve Capuchins, six Lazarists and four 
de la Salle Brothers. 

The great hope for the Catholic Church in Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, however, lies in an Abyssinian Catholic clergy ordained 
in the Ethiopian Rite. In 1955, there were in Ethiopia forty-five 
secular priests and one Lazarist Father, and in Eritrea, there were 
one hundred and ten secular priests, ten Capuchins and twelve 
Cistercian monks, all of the Ethiopian Rite. These Ethiopian 
Catholic clergy enjoy complete liberty of movement throughout 
the imperial territory, and in general can be said to enjoy the 
respect and confidence of the Emperor himself. 

No diplomatic relations exist as yet between the Vatican and 
Addis Ababa although a Belgian Jesuit, Mgr Monnens, acted, 
until his death last October, as special envoy from the Holy See 
in the Ethiopian capital. It was noted with satisfaction that for the 
eightieth birthday celebrations of His Holiness, the Emperor Haile 
Selassie chose two Ethiopian Catholic priests of the Ethiopian 
Rite as ambassador. 

The key to the future of the Catholic Church in Ethiopia lies in 
education. There has been a phenomenal growth in education 
since the expulsion of the Italians in 1941, when, because of the 
war, there was scarcely a school for Ethiopians left open in the 
whole of the country. By 1953, there were 508 government 
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schools and there has been no relaxation in educational building 
since. For the direction of the Tafari Makonnen School, founded 
by the Emperor and bearing his own name, Haile Selassie 
himself chose the Canadian Jesuits, although these sons of St 
Ignatius are not allowed to engage in missionary work or to wear . 
clerical dress. It was a favourable comment on how well these 
Jesuits carried out their task that the Emperor again chose the same 
Canadian Jesuits to direct the first University College in Abyssinia, 
opened in Addis Ababa in February, 1951. The President of the 
University College is the Jesuit Superior in Addis Ababa, Fr 
Lucien Matte, s.J. 

These nominations to such important educational posts reflect 
the high regard in which Catholic teachers are held by the 
authorities. The discipline and thoroughness of Catholic teaching 
is much envied by others who strive to imitate it. Such a situation 
offers a glorious opportunity for the spread of the Catholic Faith. 
Ethiopian youth flocks to any new school opened by Catholics, 
and the burden of their administration falls largely on the 
shoulders of the all-too-few Ethiopian clergy. 

At the present moment there are in this country, as guests of 
the Dominicans, four Catholic priests of the Ethiopian Rite. They 
come to us from the Pontifical Ethiopian College in Rome to 
study various subjects at Cambridge, although perhaps their 
primary aim is to perfect their English, for English since the 
liberation of Ethiopia has become the first foreign language in use 
in the country. 

Since the Second World War, the Oriental Rites of the 
Catholic Church have become more familiar to English Catholics, 
mainly because of the influx of Byzantine Rite refugees from 
Eastern Europe. Rare indeed is the opportunity to hear the Ethiopic 
Liturgy and few Englishmen have the ability to understand the 
liturgical language of Ge’ez. But translations of the oriental 
liturgies are available, and a study of the Ethiopic Mass is reward- 
ing. It is noteworthy above all for its vigorous assertion of the 
Real Presence. After the Consecration, the priest says: “This is 
verily the holy Body of our Lord and our God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. . . . This is verily the Precious Blood of our Lord. . . . 
This is verily the Body and Blood of Emanuel our God. I 
believe and will always confess that this is the Body and Blood of 
our Lord and our God and our Saviour Jesus Christ which he 
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took from our Lady. . . .’ These uncompromising words are 
spoken by all Ethiopian clergy, both Catholic and Coptic. It is 
not too much to hope in these apocalyptic days, when the 
national feuds and political intrigues of the past are being rapidly 
forgotten in the light of modern world events, that such a vital 
belief in the Real Presence, coupled with fervent devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, will lead the ancient Ethiopian Church back to 
unity with Rome. It is certainly not too much to pray for. 





NOTICE 
The text of the Medieval Disputation on ‘The Purpose of 
Punishment’ held at the Aquinas Centre, St Dominic’s Priory, 
N.W.5, and broadcast on the Third Programme of the B.B.C., 
on March 14th, will appear in the May issue of BLACKFRIARS. 
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HUNGARY: FROM CALM TO REVOLT 


GeEorGE A. FLoris 


tion in Hungary was immediately motivated by previous 

developments in Poland, our assumption still begs the 
question. How could the Hungarian people muster such a valiant 
spirit of defiance in the face of Russian tanks, artillery fire and 
aerial bombing overnight, after the long years which must have 
appeared to the impartial observer as inglorious submission? 
After all, there was an active resistance in Poland in 1945-46 and 
even General Mihailovitch managed to continue for a while his 
resistance against Tito in the Yugoslavian mountains. Czecho- 
slovakia, although by peaceful means, maintained her partly 
Western orientation until the beginning of 1948. 

During all these years between 1945 and 1948 the Magyars 
appeared docilely to accept their submergence behind the iron 
curtain, the open Communist flouting of the anti-Communist 
popular vote at the General Elections in 1945 and 1947, RAkosi’s 
‘salami tactics’ to reduce the Smallholder Party’s parliamentary 
majority, the liquidation of the Ferenc Nagy Government, the 
imprisonment of the Protestant Bishop Ordass and Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 

However profound the impact of the Polish developments on 
Hungary may have been, particularly in view of the centuries-old 
Hungaro-Polish sentimental attachment, could the news from 
Warsaw have changed the national character of the Magyars in a 
matter of a few hours? Of course not! If we seek to explain the 
contrast between the Hungarian attitude before and after October 
23, 1956, we must go back a few years in history to show that 
Hungary’s loss of independence came about with a slow gradual- 
ity which precluded any spontaneous resistance in the past. 

In 1941 the Hungarian Government led by Laszlé Bardossy 
declared war on Russia more under German pressure than by 
genuine conviction. However, as the months elapsed, Bardossy 
grew fonder and fonder of the martial decision he had originally 
taken under duress. The Regent, Admiral Horthy, though neither 
an intellectual nor a man of democratic principles, was realistic 


ion if we assume the obvious, namely that the insurrec- 
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and commonsensical and was quick to realize when the trend 
began to turn against the Axis Powers. In 1942 he replaced 
Bardossy by Miklés KAllay, a man whose realistic outlook on 
politics was similar to his own.! Although Kallay knew that the 
war could only end in disaster for Hungary, he had for months 
to bide his time and pretend to continue the policy of belligerence 
inherited from his predecessor. 

When, after one year in office, KAllay received the news of 
Mussolini’s fall in Italy, he felt that it was time for him to act. 
Even those who suspect that his ultimate end was to save the 
world for the Magyar ruling classes of whom he was a charac- 
teristic representative, cannot deny that his plan had vision and 
could in the event of success have saved the Europe of our child- 
hood. 

His idea was to form a bloc of the countries sandwiched be- 
tween Germany and Russia who all had reasons to fear both of 
the giants. This bloc would have embraced pro-Axis belligerents, 
Italy, Hungary and Finland, perhaps Bulgaria, but would have 
sought to include also the still neutral Turkey and would have 
attempted to make contact with Poland through her govern- 
ment in exile.2 Such a bloc, so Kallay hoped, could have brought 
sufficient pressure on both sides of the fronts to respect the inde- 
pendence of Eastern Europe and even pave the way to a negotiated 
overall peace settlement. 

However Kiallay, in the pursuit of his imaginative project, 
failed to overcome even the first, seemingly easiest, hurdle: the 
distrust of the Badoglio government in Italy. When, on Kallay’s 
instructions, the Hungarian Ambassador in Rome, Baron Apor, 
visited Signor Guariglia, the new Italian Foreign Minister, the 
latter was non-committal and evasive. 

When Apor suggested that Italy and Hungary should sue 
together for an armistice, all that he could extract from Guariglia 
was a vague promise that, should such a step be considered by 
Italy one day—which was almost out of the question anyway— 
Hungary would be included. A promise which fell short from 
enabling Kallay to proceed with his plans, and which was not to 
be kept, anyway. 


1 Horthy: Ein Leben fiir Ungarn. 
Anthony Ullein-Reviczky: Guerre allemande, paix russe. 
2 Kallay: Hungarian Premier. 
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In September 1943 Italy concluded an armistice on her own, 
her traditional ‘sacro egoismo’ leaving no room for any considera- 
tion of her former allies, and in March, 1944 Hungary had to pay 
the penalty for the failure of the “Kallay Plan’. Having lost his 
confidence in Horthy and KaAllay, Hitler—no longer restrained by 
Mussolini’s pro-Hungarian sentiments—occupied the country and 
forced the Regent to appoint an unreservedly pro-German 
cabinet. 

For obvious reasons, the German occupation could not be 
resisted in those days. Both the Hungarian ruling classes and the 
majority of the people considered a German occupation the lesser 
evil compared with an impending Russian occupation. At that 
time they still hoped against hope that this lesser evil could be 
offset against the incidence of the greater one. This was a typical 
instance of ‘once bitten twice shy’: in 1919 Hungary had endured 
a hundred bitter days of Communist rule, witnessing the excesses 
of early Communism without those later-day achievements 
which might have partially redeemed those initial excesses, as was 
to be the case in Russia. 

However, Hungarian self-respect suffered gravely by the loss 
of national sovereignty even to the German ally. In spite of the 
reassurances from the Hungarian extreme Right, there was a 
mounting suspicion among the people that they were no longer 
fighting for an independent Hungary, but were merely engaged 
in an action to protect the German rearguard against the advanc- 
ing Russians. 

This suspicion became a certainty in many a Magyar heart 
when in October 15, 1944 Admiral Horthy, after his abortive 
attempt for an armistice, was replaced with German help by the 
leader of the Hungarian National Socialist Movement, Ferenc 
Szdlasi. Some Magyars even began to await the Russians as 
liberators. Acts of sabotage became more frequent.3 Only during 
the siege of Budapest, where Hungarian soldiers were fighting 
beside their German comrades for fifty-two days, did Hungarians 
display their traditional military valour. 

The German occupation authorities and the Sz4lasi government 
facilitated in the long run the Russian seizure of the country by 
ordering young men of military age and encouraging others to 
retreat to the West with the withdrawing German and Hungarian 
3 cf. General Hans Friessner: Verratene Schlachten. 
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forces. In the political vacuum that resulted by the departure of 
the most vocal Right-wing elements in the country, the Russians 
and their not too numerous Hungarian supporters could create— 
by cleverly playing on the extant anti-German, so called ‘Kurucz’, 
traditions of the Magyars—an artificial Left-of-Centre political 
climate, which favoured a gradual transformation towards Com- 
munism. 

The systematic emphasis laid by the new rulers on the undoubt- 
ed excesses committed by pro-Nazi Hungarians particularly 
against Jews during the months of German occupation as well as 
the ‘revelations’ at the effectively manipulated show-trials helped 
to generate that bad popular conscience which is so essential in 
making a people submissive. 

The ‘keep-to-the-Left’ trend of those who occupied the minis- 
tries in the wake of the conquering Soviet Army first in Debrecen 
—Hungary’s third largest city—then in Budapest, was furthered 
in the early post-war period by contemporary developments 
in the West. The Communist ascendency at the French General 
Elections, the resounding Socialist victory in Britain under the 
watchword of the ‘Left understanding the Left’, the ‘Henry 
Wallace fever’—that preceded the “Joe McCarthy fever’—in the 
United States, all these contributed to the general impression that, 
as a Hungarian journalist expressed it in those days, ‘one day the 
whole world would be on the Left’. Many genuine Hungarian 
patriots, irked by the knowledge that their country had fought on 
the wrong side in World War II because. of her backward domes- 
tic conditions, were anxious to catch up with the times regarding 
social progress. And, in those days, the Communists still managed 
to hold the monopoly of social progress in the eyes of many.4 

The part played by the Jews who had survived the horrors of 
Nazi persecution in concentration camps, in the various under- 
ground movements or in hiding places should not be exaggerated, 
nor should it be ignored. While they could certainly not have 
come to such a temporary prominence without the Russian 
occupation, they did, by some of their actions, abet Communist 
ends during those crucial years. Embittered by their terrible 
memories, they saw in the Russians their liberators and some of 
them managed in their painstricken minds to improvise a syn- 


4 Michael Burn in Midnight Diary gives a true picture of 1945-47 Budapest. The characters 
of the novel are fictitious, but the background is realistic. 
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thesis between political radicalism and their ancient faith in an 
‘avenging God’.5 
When many of the several hundred thousand Right-wing 
Hungarians who had escaped or retreated in the ranks of the 
armed forces to Germany, returned to Hungary after the end of 
the hostilities, they found an already established new government 
there. They were, therefore, compelled to adjust themselves to the 
radical changes in the political constellation of their motherland, 
brought about during their comparatively brief absence abroad. 
All these factors contributed to the crystallization of a Leftward 
political atmosphere, replacing the former Right-wing mentality. 
Maty4s Rakosi—whom the always sarcastically minded Budapest 
gave, with an allusion to his egg-bald head, the dubiously affec- 
tionate nickname of ‘the little shaggy’—became a central figure, 
similar to Admiral Horthy in the ancien régime. His position 
appeared particularly unshakable when, in 1952, he followed the 
example of his master Stalin in combining in his person the 
offices of the First Party Secretary and the Prime Minister. 
Economic blunders, religious persecutions, the frequent settling 
of private scores by political means, the arbitrary methods of 
implementing policy by the new masters soon dispelled the early 
illusions and led to growing bitterness among the broad masses of 
the population. The sufferings and privations they had to endure 
dissolved in the souls of the people the remainder of any sense of 
guilt for errors in the past.© The long years of cold war, studded 
by local hot wars, between East and West blurred the mirage of a 
united Left-wing world and thus enabled the old historic forces to 
reassert themselves after their temporary post-1945 paralysis. 
However, nothing did so much to harm the authority of the 
Communist régime, in Hungary or elsewhere, as the ideological 
and political insecurity that followed Stalin’s death and Beria’s 
execution. The concessions of the first Imre Nagy government in 
1953-55 did not go far enough to appease the anti-Communists, 
but they were sufficient to confound the true Communist stal- 
warts. The replacement of Imre Nagy by another Rakosi stooge, 
Andris Hegediis, the revoking of Imre Nagy’s liberalization 
measures and his condemnation as a “Right-wing deviationist’ 


§ Aladar Kovacs: A Mindszenty Per Amyékdban. (‘In the Shadow of the Mindszenty 
Trial.’) 
6 Dezsé Sulyok: Magyar Tragédia. (‘Hungarian Tragedy’.) 
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simply added to the confusion. The chaos and bewilderment in 
the minds of the Communist ruling minority of Hungary became 
complete after the posthumous denunciations and exonerations 
which followed the twentieth Party Congress. 

Before that, Communists and fellow-travellers in Hungary 
believed that Communism, while depriving them of freedom, 
was at least giving them comparative security in its place. Now 
they saw their stable universe exploded and had to discover 
that even the most docile observance of the Party-line could not 
warrant them a permanent security, since the Party-line itself 
proved to be subject to retrospective criticism. 

This was the point where all Communists, fellow-travellers 
and reluctant ‘compliers’ felt themselves deceived. While in the 
West people basked in the sunshine of the Geneva spirit that 
produced the ‘thaw’, those in the East had to face a harsh new 
reality: they had neither freedom nor security any longer. 

Communists and fellow-travellers took the obvious course 
in response to the new challenge. Public figures, particularly 
among the intellectuals, with their muzzles partially removed, 
hurried to the platforms and used the limited freedom they had 
been granted to ask for more freedom. In their harangues they 
aired, together with their genuine grievances, further demands 
calculated to ingratiate them with the non-Communist majority, 
the potential source of power in the ‘newer course’ that might 
follow the ‘new course’. 

The criticisms in the press and in public speeches became loudest 
in Poland and in Hungary, the two countries with the longest 
tradition in preserving intellectual independence in the face of 
enforced political subservience to foreign powers. Managers of 
nationalised industries, collective farms, local Communist party 
secretaries, personalities who in the Stalin era were mentioned 
only in a tone of deference, had to endure often cruelly sharp 
verbal castigations. 

First only timidly, later more openly, even the pillar of the 
régime, the police, had to share in this climate of public criticism. 
In Hungary, in the middle of 1956, no less a person than Zoltan 
Vas, the country’s ‘number two’ economic expert (Erné Gerd, ex- 
pelled by patriots during the October uprising, used to be ‘number 
one’), brought up the subject of the dreaded early-morning 
‘knocks on the door’ by the agents of the political police. Laszl6 
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Hay, the premier playwright of the régime, although himself a 
man without religious convictions, criticized on another occasion 
administrative interference with religious affairs. The “Petéfi 
Circle’ of Hungarian writers became the official clearing-centre 
of anti-governmental grievances. 

The waves of criticism, tolerated and, up to a point, even 
encouraged by the régime in the name of the ‘new course’, 
emboldened the opponents of Communism and bewildered its 
staunchest supporters. As the new freedom to criticize cut both 
ways, those who had been castigated by the press hit back by 
denouncing the writers and the newspapermen. The exchange of 
exacerbated denunciations and the emergence of long-repressed 
passions filled public life, not with the expected relief, but with 
rising anger, general confusion and mounting tension. 

A well-organized totalitarian state can survive a popular 
discontent, but even a totalitarian siate cannot be left unshaken 
by the growing sense of insecurity and the ensuing disaffection 
among the ruling élite. Both in Poland and in Hungary the 
upheaval had begun among the Communists themselves, and 
it was only in the later stages that it spread among the people at 
large, particularly in Hungary. 

The revolt in Poland, an operation of limited objective, was 
confined to alleviate the excesses of Russian occupation. In 
Hungary on the other hand, once the Polish spark touched off 
the forest fire there, the uprising soon exceeded the demands for 
a more national Communism and, as far as the majority of the 
rebels were concerned, demanded a complete break with Com- 
munist principles and practices. 

As after the short-lived Hungarian Soviet Republic in 1919, 
it was in Szeged, the second largest city of Hungary, that the 
movement against Communism started. Szeged is a typical 
provincial city, in the middle of an agricultural countryside, 
inhabited by stolid, matter-of-fact farmers, not by starry-eyed 
political firebrands. It was not lofty emotion but a sober appraisal 
of the situation that made them realize, in 1919 as well as in 1956, 
that Communism in Hungary, asa genuine way of life, had reached 
bankruptcy. 

Once the uprising started, not only the insecurity deriving 
from the post-Stalin liberalization but even the results of the 
former Stalinist educational system turned against the Com- 
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munists themselves. Young people, even children, who had 
undergone a partisan-training knew how to destroy Russian 
tanks with “Molotov cocktails’. Hungarian girls, whom the 
Communist way of life changed into hardened amazons, applied 
their fighting ability against their erstwhile tutors in toughness. 
Working-class self-consciousness, enhanced by years of Marxist 
propaganda seminaries, made it easier to organize anti-Russian 
and anti-Communist strikes. 

Where Miklés Kallay and the Hungarian ruling classes had 
failed in 1943, the Hungarian people succeeded in 1956: in putting 
Hungary into the focus of world politics. Indeed, it was for the 
second time in our life-span that Hungary tried to cmerge 
ahead into the future: into the much-coveted post-Communist 
world. In 1919 it was the ‘white terror’ of the counter-revolution- 
aties which smothered these efforts and forced back upon the 
nation the empty shell of the old society, spiritually long defunct. 
In 1956 it was the ‘red terror’ of the Soviet Army that prevented 
the Magyars from working out their own salvation after their 
bitter experiences in revolution and reaction, Fascism and 
Communism, German and Russian occupation. 

Hungary revived after the devastating Mongol invasion in the 
thirteenth century, survived 150 years of Turkish, another 150 
years of Austrian domination. The inherent vitality of the people 
has thus been established beyond doubt. It is, however, impossible 
to forecast the future today, when even our knowledge of the 
present is so vague. 





NOTICE 
The series of articles, ‘A Catechism for Adults’, by Ian Hislop, 
o.P., which appeared in this review in 1955 and 1956, has now 
been published in book form by Blackfriars Publications at the 
price of 5s. 
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INFLATION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 
J. M. JACKsoN 


NFLATION has been one of the most serious and persistent 
of our post-war economic problems. Few people however 
take it seriously, for despite the repeated balance of payments 
crises it has produced, the threatened disaster has not overtaken us. 
Many indeed attribute the maintenance of full employment to 
the same forces that have produced inflation. They recognize 
that inflation may have incidental evils, but in their fear of 
unemployment they hesitate to adopt certain kinds of measures 
that may be necessary for the control of inflationary forces. 
Inflation raises both economic and moral problems. It is the 
economic aspects that must be studied first, for without an under- 
standing of how inflation comes about it is impossible to consider 
the moral problems associated with the process; nor can questions 
of social justice be discussed without a knowledge of the effects 
of inflation. 


II 


Inflation is a situation in which there is a general rise in prices 
as a result of an excessive demand for goods and services. When 
the demand for any commodity increases (or the supply of it is 
restricted) there is a tendency for the price to rise. When the 
overall demand for goods increases and the supply remains 
unchanged there is a general rise in prices. This idea is not so 
readily understood as the rise in price when the demand for some 
one commodity increases. The demand for one commodity 
may increase because people buy more of it and less of other 
things. How can the general demand increase? All incomes are 
rewards for making a contribution to production, either by 
working, supplying capital, accepting the risks of industry, or 
hiring out land. Every penny received by firms producing goods 
is distributed in wages, rent, and interest, or retained as profits. ! 


1 There are also ‘transfer incomes’. The Government may tax people who earn incomes 
by contributing to production and use part of the revenue to provide benefits for those 
who are unable to earn an adequate income for themselves, e.g. the aged and widows. 
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The sum of all incomes therefore should be exactly equal to the 
value of the goods that have been produced. An excess demand 
would be impossible were it not for the power of the banks to 
put additional money into circulation by making loans to people 
who have made no contribution to production. 

Most payments are made by cheque. If all bank deposits 
originated in the paying in of cash, cheques would merely be 
a safer and more convenient substitute. for cash. Because most 
people are prepared to accept cheques there is rarely any net 
withdrawal of cash from the banks, and this enables them to 
make loans by granting overdrafts. The borrower is given the 
right to draw cheques although he has not deposited cash. These 
cheques are paid into his creditors’ accounts, and the deposit 
liabilities of the banks are increased although no additional 
cash has been deposited. Cheques can be drawn on these accounts, 
so the total of the means of making payments (money) has been 
increased. It is this increase in the quantity of money that makes it 
possible for some people to buy more than they could have done 
with their ordinary earnings. The scene is set for inflation. 


Il 


Money is an invention of man. There can therefore be no moral 
objection to the creation of additional supplies of money per se 
unless we regard the very use of money as immoral. Some people 
may have an uneasy feeling about entries in the books of the 
banks conferring on anyone the right to purchase goods that have 
been produced by the labour and enterprise of others. The same 
people see no objection, however, to digging up a worthless 
yellow metal and using that as money.2 Money is such an im- 

ortant element in the economic life of a country that its creation 
should be firmly under the control of the Government, but the 
creation of additional money cannot be intrinsically wrong. 

In Britain, new bank money can be created by privately 
owned banks. The power of the commercial banks to create new 


2 Although gold may have originally been chosen as money because it was valuable, 
today its value springs from the fact that it is used as money. If the present system, where 
notes and bank deposits serve as money, were abandoned and only gold used (with 
notes and bank deposits serving purely as substitutes for gold) the general level of 
prices would fall considerably. Countries like South Africa, which produce gold, would 
then be able to buy greater quantities of all kinds of goods from other countries than 
they can at present. 
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money, however, is limited. They must keep a certain amount of 
cash to meet the day-to-day withdrawals.3 If the amount of cash 
held by the banks falls, they have to reduce the volume of their 
deposits. The Bank of England, a state-owned institution, controls 
the amount of cash in circulation through its monopoly of the 
note issue, and it is also in a position to alter the cash holdings 
of the commercial banks. It has therefore effective control of the 
amount of money they create. 

This control of the Bank of England over the amount of 
money created is exercised in two ways. The Bank of England 
may increase the Bank Rate, which will probably lead to a rise in 
other interest rates, including the charges made by banks on 
overdrafts. This will restrict the demand for bank credit and 
bring about a reduction in the amount of money created by the 
banks. Secondly, the Bank of England can sell securities. The 
buyers draw cheques in favour of the Bank of England, their 
accounts at the commercial banks are reduced, their banks have 
to make payment to the Bank of England, and this reduces their 
holdings of cash, and a contraction in the volume of bank money 
is necessary. In addition to this control by the Bank of England 
the Treasury has power to issue directions to the commercial 
banks requiring them to restrict the granting of credit (and if 
necessary the granting of credit to particular classes of borrowers). 


IV 


Interest is charged on the bank loans which create new money. 
It may be asked whether the charging of interest on such loans 
is permissible. This necessitates a preliminary survey of the 
Church’s attitude to usury in general. The traditional teaching 
behind the ban on usury was that money was unproductive. In 
parting with his money the lender ‘sold’ the money outright, and 
was entitled to receive a just price in exchange, and this could 
only be the later return of a sum equivalent to that originally 
loaned. No charge could be made for parting with the use of 
money, since this right is inseparable from the ownership of the 
money. The owner of a house, on the other hand, can sell the 
right to use his house whilst retaining the ownership of the house 
itself; a legitimate distinction between ownership and use may 


3 The banks now keep a cash reserve equal to 8 per cent of their deposits. 
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be made in the case of such goods. As Dr Stark has pointed out 
recently, this is not in keeping with current thought.4 The 
modern economist and business man does not regard money as 
unproductive. More commonly it is regarded as representing 
the real capital that it could be used to purchase. If a person were 
to use his money to buy land, buildings, machines, and so on he 
could legitimately hire these out at an appropriate charge to 
somebody who wished to undertake some enterprise but who did 
not himself possess the necessary resources. Why then should a 
person not be entitled to make a charge for lending the money 
that is used to purchase real capital? 

It has been held permissible to charge interest if either or both 
of two conditions are satisfied. First, that by lending a person 
incurs a risk of default; and secondly, that by lending he forgoes 
the opportunity of himself using his money in a profitable enter- 
prise. In medieval times loans were frequently made to those in 
some kind of distress. Today the loan for productive purposes is 
far more common, and it is now quite reasonable to assume that 
the person making a loan forgoes the opportunity of profit. It 
may therefore be generally presumed that the charging of interest 
is permissible whereas in medieval times a special justification 
was required in each case. So long as we grant that the banks 
have the right to make loans in a form which creates new money 
there appears to be no valid objection to their charging interest 
on these loans.5 The banks run the risk of default, and it would 
always be possible for them to enter profitable enterprises for 
themselves instead of lending money to those who do. It may 
also be argued that the provision of bank credit is an important 
service to the modern economy and that the bank is certainly 
entitled to make a charge for providing this service which is 
rather more than the mere lending of money. 


V 
Although there may be nothing intrinsically immoral in the 


4 W. Stark: The Contained Economy (Aquinas Paper No. 26, Blackfriars Publications, 
1956), pp. 12-16. 

If bank loans were free of interest there would be several economic anomalies. There 
would of course be a greatly increased demand for loans, and the banks would have 
to devise some system of priorities to check this demand, being unable to do so by 
means of the rate of interest. Moreover, those who obtained loans from the banks 
would be in a favoured position vis-a-vis those who borrowed from other sources 
and were charged interest. 
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creation of additional money by the banks and in their charging 
interest on the loans that create this money, it is possible that the 
process may in certain circumstances be contrary to social justice. 
The argument therefore becomes primarily concerned with the 
economic and social effects of inflation. To begin with, however, one 
or two basic principles may be set out. First, that it is the duty 
of the State to promote the welfare of the community as a whole, 
and above all its duty is to protect the interest of the weaker 
members of society. But it is not merely the duty of the State to 
provide for the material needs of man. As a rational being, man 
should be free to act responsibly and make provision for his own 
needs. Where the State allows the creation of money by the 
banking system to lead to inflation it is failing in its duty in both 
these respects. 

In inflation, the creation of new money increases the demand 
for goods beyond the productive capacity of the country. Prices 
rise, and those whose incomes do not rise are unable to buy as 
much as they did before; this makes part of the output of the 
country available to those who have obtained the additional 
money by borrowing from the banks. There is little doubt that, 
since the war, wages have risen more or less as quickly as prices. 
Other sections of the community have been less fortunate. Old- 
age pensions and so on cannot be adjusted as readily as wages, 
and, in any event, such adjustments undermine the actuarial 
basis on which national insurance benefits are supposed to rest. 
Other people living on fixed incomes are also hit in the same way 
as old-age pensioners. Those who have saved in the past to make 
their own provision for their future are the worst hit of all, for 
the real value of money is falling, and they have no hope of 
increasing their money income.® The State is failing in its duty 
towards the weaker members of the community when it permits 
inflation, and it is also tending to make them more dependent 
upon the State and encouraging others to demand State provision 
against all emergencies instead of trying to provide it for them- 
selves. 

It is not only because inflation is contrary to social justice in so 
far as the weaker members of society suffer most and because 





6 This will be true particularly of the smaller saver, who will buy gilt-edged securities 
or purchase an annuity. The richer person who keeps part of his savings in ordinary 
shares will find that his dividends increase as a result of the price rise. 
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man’s responsibility for his own affairs is reduced and his depend- 
ence on the State increased that inflation is to be condemned. 
The State that permits inflation is failing in its duty to the com- 
munity as a whole. There are easy profits for business men and 
the value of competition as a spur to efficiency is reduced. More- 
over, when prices rise more rapidly in one country than in the 
rest of the world, that country’s exports will become relatively 
dearer and she will have difficulty in selling abroad. This is 
becoming a serious problem for Britain at the present time. 
Whilst rising prices are causing exports to fall, imports will be 
rising because of the strength of monetary demand. The result is a 
deficit in the balance of payments, the excess of imports over 
exports being paid for by drawing on reserves of gold or foreign 
exchange or by the sale of overseas assets. 

It is clear that such a drain on our reserves could not be allowed 
to carry on indefinitely. Britain is in a specially difficult position 
in this respect. To us, foreign trade is not a luxury superimposed 
on our economy; our whole economy is dependent upon foreign 
trade. We could not maintain the high standard of living of our 
present population were we not able to obtain a substantial pro- 
portion of our food from overseas; nor could we keep our 
industries working to capacity without supplies of imported 
raw materials. Whilst some people fear that measures to check 
inflation will lead to unemployment, the truth is that if we lose 
much of our export trade because of high prices there will be 
widespread unemployment because there are no raw materials 
for our industries. 


vi 


The control of inflation implies a restriction on the creation of 
further bank money, and if possible a reduction in the existing 
level of deposits. Monetary measures are not the only ones that 
may be taken to bring inflation under control. The demand for 
goods is made up of three main elements, the demand of ordinary 
persons for consumption goods, the demand of business men for 
machinery and the like (investment) and government expenditure 
of various kinds. If business men and the Government have been 
borrowing from the banks, inflation could be checked by 


monetary measures designed to check such borrowing and the 
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expenditure it made possible. This is not necessarily the best 
solution. It presumes that demand should be cut in a particular 
way. In certain circumstances, it may be essential that Govern- 
ment expenditure or investment be maintained. If a choice has 
to be made between the Government spending on the means of 
self-defence and the consumer spending on television sets there 
can only be one answer. Again, while we might prefer to increase 
our present standard of living by a modest extent rather than to 
devote our resources to producing investment goods that will 
raise our future standard of living much more but at the expense 
of a present increase, the choice may not be open to us. Without 
adequate investment in our industries they may fall behind in 
world markets, with the result that we are threatened by balance 
of payments crises and unemployment because of our inability 
to buy the raw materials we need. 

No all Government expenditure however is vital to national 
well-being. The social services are provided at present in various 
ways, but one feature is common to most. The beneficiary makes 
no direct payment for the service he receives. The purpose of this 
arrangement is to make the services and benefits available to 
those who would not value them sufficiently to pay for them, 
or who would not have the foresight to make provision for 
possible future needs—a denial of man’s right to act responsibly 
in providing for himself and his family. On a national scale, this 
has created the illusion that these services are costless. The result 
is that whilst people demand the provision of these social services 
on the present scale, they are not prepared to pay the price in the 
ultimate sense of accepting a cut in their ordinary consumption. 


Vil 


In economic theory, inflation can be checked. It is much more 
difficult to check inflation in practice, though it is essential to 
do so if the welfare of the community is to be secured. The 
Government may begin by balancing its own budget. This does 
not necessarily mean cutting expenditure, but it must see that it 
covers its expenditure by taxing the public (and if necessary 
creating a budget surplus) so that the demand of the public falls 
as that of the Government rises. It must adopt a monetary policy 
that prevents new money being injected into the system, thereby 
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increasing demand. There is a danger that where taxes are 
imposed on commodities and the prices thereby increased the 
trade unions will demand higher wages on the ground that the 
cost of living has risen. Where a strict monetary policy is adopted, 
employers, knowing that no additional money is being created 
to enable output to be bought at higher prices, may be more 
likely to resist such wage claims. This, however, may lead to 
considerable unrest in industry. Whilst income tax has not 
normally formed a basis for claims for higher wages, it cannot be 
ruled out that if such taxation fell on the working class they 
might try to contract out of their liability to contribute to the 
expenses of the State7 by claiming higher wages. Finally, measures 
to control inflation are almost invariably unpopular; thrift is less 
attractive than riotous living. A dictatorship may impose its will 
on the people but a democratic government is dependent upon 
their support. The control of inflation may be impossible under a 
democratic system unless all the main parties are prepared to 
accept the necessity for the appropriate measures, and are not 
willing to gamble with the nation’s welfare in order to win votes. 


7 With the existing distribution of income, no adequate control of inflation would be 
possible without reducing the consumption of the working class, unless cuts can be 
made either in government expenditure or in investment. 
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TIME AND FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
MicHasEt F. MOLONEY 


ROBABLY no major Catholic writer has been the subject 

of more controversy among his co-religionists than 

Francois Mauriac. The generally acrid atmosphere of the 
novels, the darkly pessimistic view of human nature (“Why must 
he write about such unpleasant people:’), the spiritual perturba- 
tion of the so-called ‘pre-conversion’ period—singly and con- 
jointly these have inspired an abundance of searching debate 
concerning the validity of his Catholic position. Yet, it is almost 
certainly true that Mauriac is the most widely accepted among 
that gifted group of Catholic men of letters of this century who 
have gained for Catholicism in France a hearing and a respect 
unknown since the century of Bossuet. Consequently, it may 
be relevant to point out one aspect of Mauriac’s work in which 
his unquestionable Catholic orientation sets him sharply apart 
from the leading writers of fiction of his day. 

If there is a single theme more than any other which has 
attracted the major novelists of the past third of a century it is 
that of man’s relation to time. Proust in France, Joyce in Ireland, 
Virginia Woolf in England, Thomas Mann in Germany, Faulkner 
in the United States, to name only the most eminent, have all 
been centrally concerned with the time problem. A contemporary 
critic has even suggested that Herman Melville anticipated these 
writers by half a century in the development of a metaphysic of 
time.! But leaving Melville aside as representing the possible 
premonitory intuition of genius, the virtual simultaneity of 
impact of the time thesis in the works of the foremost practitioners 
of the contemporary novel in the western world is a striking 
phenomenon. 

It has been said that the effort of Joyce in Ulysses was *. . . to 
wrest a single endurable day out of an eternity of flux .. .’ and 
the phrase describes aptly the parallel preoccupation of Joyce’s 
peers. To isolate, from time’s measured and unceasing flow, a 
moment within which man may feel some semblance of security 
while he labours at self-reconciliation has been their consistent 
1 Publication Modern Language Association of America, 67 (1952), 702-715. 
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burden. What is its explanation? It would seem reasonable to 
suppose that it is related to the disillusionment, to the time- 
weariness which engulfed the west in the wake of World War I. 
There is much to support Berdyaev’s contention that that war 
marked -he end of the epoch inaugurated by the Renaissance. 
Certainly it can scarcely be questioned that from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century (Whitehead’s ‘century of genius’) 
the focus of western intellectual activity has been the study of 
pure science and its practical application. The crass optimism of 
the nineteenth century with its blind scientific faith in an evolu- 
tionary materialism which would lead man to ultimate perfecti- 
bility could not survive the disaster of 1914-18. It is noteworthy 
that in the years immediately preceding that catastrophe, Henri 
Bergson had been working out his philosophy which was at once 
a criticism of the spirit of scientism and an effort to effect a 
synthesis of the truly scientific and the spiritual. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the central effort of Bergson’s philosophy 
was to provide a demonstration of the freedom of the human will. 
Here his importance to the novelist becomes evident, for Mauriac 
is surely correct in insisting that unless the human agents are free 
the task of the novelist loses all meaning. Moreover, for Bergson, 
the problem of the freedom of the will is inextricably linked with 
the problem of the meaning of time. Consequently, he rejects the 
radical mechanism of Huxley because it ‘. . . implies a metaphysic 
in which the totality of the real is postulated complete in eternity 
... He rejects, too, the radical finalism of Leibniz since it *. . . 
implies that things and beings merely realize a programme 
previously arranged. But if there is nothing unforeseen, no 
invention or creation in the universe, time is useless again.’2 
Bergson provided a rationale for the viewing of human life 
as free, on the one hand, from the interference of the super- 
natural and, on the other, from the determinism of nacure, and 
this is precisely the view which the novels of Proust reflect. 
Proust, to be sure, goes beyond Bergson in that the latter's 
*,.. temporal present . . . an elusive moment on the wing towards 
an open and endless future . . .’ becomes for him *. . . an abiding 
essence which holds the past and the future captive.’ But it was 
unquestionably Bergson’s philosophy which, to a generation 
suffocating beneath the weight of a triumphant materialism 
2 Creative Evolution, translated by Arthur Mitchell (New York, 1911), p. 39. 
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pointed the way to an ideological retreat analogous to the cork- 
lined room in which Proust wrote. There bulwarked against 
the operation of physical laws by Bergson’s severance of time 
from space and against the operation of eternal laws by Bergson’s 
theory of the elasticity of internal time, Proustian man becomes 
the generator of his own life. In his description of the great 
moment of recall in the Guermantes courtyard, Proust outlines 
at length his subjective theory of reality which makes man in 
effect the creator of his own world. In the memories of Venice, 
Balbec, and Combray, past and present are merged by the 
creative imagination and the narrator attains “. . . the only environ- 
ment in which he could live and enjoy the essence of things, that 
is to say, entirely outside of time’. 

This personal and relative interpretation of time is wholly 
foreign to Mauriac. Absolute time is a fundamental component 
of his world. His plots are quick-paced and relentless in their 
movement. His characters are poised between the ephemeralities 
of creatures and days that pass and the diuturnity of God and the 
eternal verities which do not pass. His brooding compassion for 
the human lot, which the serious reader quickly senses in his 
bleakest plots and most forbidding settings, is based on a con- 
viction of man’s subjection to suffering but it is rendered more 
poignant by his sensitivity to man’s concomitant subjection to 
time. On the blank canvas of childhood, he insists, years and 
sorrows, equally inescapable, will sketch the outline and com- 
pound the colours of the final portrait. And this is as it should be, 
for the passage of time is essential to human destiny. For those 
who would escape it, especially for those women who would 
arrest its advance, Mauriac has no patience. The childlike coun- 
tenance of the worldling which sometimes survives into adult- 
hood, untouched by the acids of decay, carries for him the sign of 
a malediction. It testifies that there is nothing so sad as a being 
satiated with pleasures, that satiety itself resembles disease. How 
many women apparently endowed with all the gifts of life are 
stifled in a solitude against which sleep is the only defence. By a 
kind of infernal grace no excess touches their incorruptible 
youth. They are delivered from every ordeal, even the old age 
which is common to every living thing. Incurably young, happy 
in the eyes of the world, they are spared from suffering by a 
privilege so constant that in the end they are frightened by it. 
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This type of woman helps man to understand why his prayers are 
not granted, for affliction is the measure of God's love.3 

Those who would insulate themselves from time may do so, 
Mauriac makes clear, only at the expense of isolating themselves 
from life, for cime is of the essence of human fellowship, of the 
substance of the human adventure. Hence, it is the destiny of the 
‘incurably happy’ to be always alone. They do not attract the 
hearts that suffer. They have nothing to give or to receive. But 
sometimes the polished and untouchable worlds of these too care- 
fully groomed women is invaded by a human love which becomes 
the instrument of Grace, the harbinger of God. Such a love 
shatters barriers, destroys the false happiness, troubles the false 
peace, dissipates the false youth, separates the creature from the 
enveloping comforts, thaws out the source of tears. The in- 
dividual thus visited, believing her condition hopeless, does not 
know that her malady has actually been healed.4 

Time, then, is for Mauriac a fact which man cannot deny, and 
there can be no dignity in lives which attempt to throw off its 
universal bondage. The ‘horrible race of ageing and inconsolable 
adolescents’ (of whom Raymond Courréges is the most striking 
example in his novels) are as ridiculous in their rejection of time’s 
omnipresence as are the enamelled and withdrawn females. The 
dominance of time gives to youth itself a particular wistfulness, 
for youth carries humanity’s hopes into a battle which will always 
be lost, but which, under the spell of its evanescent magic, man 
believes can be won. To this theme which is so strongly present 
in the novels, Mauriac has given memorable expression in Le 
jeune homme: 

‘It is true that youth possesses a powerful appeal, a melan- 
choly charm. We observe the advance of each generation into 
the arena as we do that of the bull which we are certain will be 
killed. We try to ignore the issue of the struggle. We persuade 
ourselves that these newcomers possess a secret, a message. 
We take seriously even their incomprehensible babbling. We 
discover ourselves in them. They say they do not understand 
themselves, that they are solitary, that they would love, that 
they cannot love. They take up the eternal burden of our 


solitude. . . . They are possessed by a dream. . . .’5 
3 Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1951), XI, 187. 
4 Ibid. 


5 Op. cit., IV, 450-51. 
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The mystery of youth lends to its possessor a magnetic appeal 
which in no way derives from personal merit. Hence, ‘...a young 
man is rarely cherished for himself but for that fleeting light which 
touches him for a moment, no more nor no less than millions of 
others’.6 The corrupted and corrupting circle which surrounds 
Bob Lagave, the hero of Destinies, is attracted not so much by 
his faun-like beauty of person as by their consciousness of his 
possession and their loss of youth’s momentary splendour: 
*,.. what they adored . . . was their own tainted youth, now pass- 
ing from them or already dead . . . all that they had lost forever 
and whose reflection lured them to this ephemeral youth. A 
religion brought them together here—a mystery of which they 
were the sole initiates, with its rites, its sacred formulae, and its 
liturgy. Nothing was of any value in their eyes but this irre- 
vocable charm that had now escaped them. And there they were 
sitting round a body that glowed for yet a few days longer, with 
the first fires of youth.’7 

It has been said that Mauriac is a novelist of adolescence. This 
is true although not quite literally. It would be more accurate to 
say that he is the celebrant of the nostalgic memories of adoles- 
cence. Very likely for most adolescents the conscious splendour 
of their springtime is obscured by its proximity. Mauriac has 
preserved the sensitivity of youth—‘ Whether one be ten or fifty, 
one’s tears are always the tears of a child’8—in his vision of life 
but he has added an adult’s haunted awareness of youth’s fragility 
and time’s remorseless march. This awareness, which for most 
men is a rare experience, is a birthright of most of Mauraic’s 
characters. Daniel Trasis, one of those eternal pursuers of youth 
and the innocence which it promises, suffers in the realization that 
Giséle de Plailly is not so young as he had first supposed. Around 
her mouth, her eyes, her neck, the signs of time’s ravages already 
appear.? Raymond Courréges, like *. . . all those who confound 
the ideas of happiness and youth . . . had a consciousness of the 
passage of time which was ever active, strive though he might to 
keep it muffled’.10 The ageing Thérése about to exercise her fading 
charms on the young man at the hotel finds his *. . . youth without 
6 Op. cit., XI, 63. 

7 Op. cit., 34. 
8 Thérése (New York, 1947), p. 245. 


9 Ocuvres Completes, 1, 236. 
10 The Desert of Love (New York, 1951), p. 10. 
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alloy, youth in its purest state . . .’ to be something of a miracle. 
Her own life has been a frenzied effort to stabilize the promise 
which youth offered and she confesses her failure.11 In the final 
episode of her career young Georges Filhot, once Thérése has 
unmasked herself, reads the ravages of time in her face. ‘Her 
gaze was as lovely as he had ever known it, but round the eyes 
that had so often set him dreaming he now could see a world of 
ruin which never previously he had suspected—the burned-up 
environs of a dead sea.’12 The diarist of Vipers’ Tangle, separated 
from his wife by a lifetime of hate, still sees in the stout, almost 
invalid old woman Isa had become, the Isa of his days of court- 
ship: *. . . the girl devoted to white, on the road in the Lys valley.’ 13 
The tight family unity of the Frontenacs which under the steady 
hands of Blanche and Uncle Xavier creates a refuge for the 
children from the realities of life must at last be shattered and a 
final long vacation put an end to the simple pleasures of childhood 
and to the joy which does not soil the heart.14 Gabriel Gradére, 
fatally ill in the parsonage of Abbé Forcas, will never again 
*. . . be the child who once had waked on summer mornings of 
holiday, and taken off his shoes and stockings the better to feel 
the warm sand under his feet, and stood in the stream, letting the 
water of the Balion eddy and divide about the dark columns of 
his legs. He had passed for ever that milestone on his road where 
those who are called by name must rise and leave all that is theirs.’ 15 
Pierre Costadot remembers the night when he had solaced the 
stricken Rose Revolou as a turning point in his life. ‘Seldom is it 
given to a man to realize the precise day and hour, the exact 
spot on his journey through life, when one whole part of his 
being falls away, and his face, till then marked by the soft in- 
definiteness of childhood, suddenly takes on the rigid structure 
which it will carry with it to the grave.’16 In The Loved and the 
Unloved, Gilles Salone embodies for Nicolas Plassac ‘. . . all the 
youth and loveliness, and terrible fragility of life . . . on which 
time was already laying its finger’.17 

It is clear, that far from attempting to disguise time or to mute 


11 Thérése, pp. 165-184. 

12 Ibid., p. 307. 

13 (New York, 1946), p. 184. 

14 The Frontenac Mystery (New York, 1951), pp. 95-96. 
15 The Dark Angels (London, 1936), p. 338. 

16 The Unknown Sea (New York, 1948), pp. 44-45. 

17 (New York, 1952), p. 20. 
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its effects, Mauriac deliberately stresses it as a necessary element 
of his fictional vision. The lives of his characters are made up of 
contiguous and interconnected moments through which, like 
the links in a chain, the effects of an action once taken are radiated 
in endless sequence throughout a whole existence. For each the 
drama of life is essentially the drama of the collision of time and 
eternity. He offers no possibility of man’s withdrawal into an 
inner world where time is not and where the human spirit, freed 
from the limitations of time and space, impresses on the materials 
of sensuous recollection an order and character of its own choice. 
The dignity and the awesomeness of human life for Mauriac 
lie in the impingement of time on the timeless and of the timeless 
on time, in which process, far from achieving a mutual impene- 
tration, each retains its own identity. The actions which man 
performs in time are registered in time. They leave their impression 
upon the delicate perceptibilities of the nervous system, con- 
ditioning it for readier participation in parallel actions yet to 
come. But they are registered, too, in a world beyond time where 
the same inevitability of relationship is established. A decision 
once taken, there is no turning aside from the consequences it 
involves. Still the endless chain of ganglionic and muscular 
compulsion can be broken on the plane of time just as can guilt 
and retribution on the plane of the: eternal, by the intervention 
of Grace. It is Grace alone which for Mauriac preserves man’s 
autonomy and opens to him the possibility of escaping time not 
by immersing himself in it but by transcending it. 
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Curist, Our LADY AND THE CHURCH. By Yves M.-J. Congar, 0.P. 
Translated with an introduction by Henry St John, o.p. (Longmans; 
8s. 6d.) 

In 1952 Pére Congar published Le Christ, Marie et I’Eglise to com- 
memorate the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Chalcedon. It was 
marked by the characteristics of all his work: grace in style and charity 
in disagreement. Father St John has now translated this admirably and 
tersely, and with Pére Congar’s consent he has adapted and revised 
some passages. 

It is possible to find three main contentions in this short study. The 
first is that the Catholic doctrines on the privileges of our Lady and 
on the nature of the Church are rooted in a Christological context. 
No historian of the development of dogma could disagree with this. 
Any development in the Church’s teaching on our Lady can only 
come through entering more deeply into the meaning of the definition 
at Ephesus that termed her ‘God-bearer’. That in turn only came 
through entering more deeply into the nature of the Incarnation. It 
seems at least tenable to hold that the modern tendency to write of 
“Mariology’ or “Ecclesiology’ as independent subjects has its dangers, 
and that it is preferable as well as ultimately more traditional to see 
both as necessarily linked with the treatise ‘de Verbo Incarnato’. 

Secondly, with much gentleness Pére Congar suggests that at times 
in these matters ‘there is a false situation in the minds of the faithful’. 
Here surely most priests of experience’ would agree, just as every 
student of Christian art must regret that the most sacred and central 
of all Catholic images, that of the Mother and the Child, is vanishing 
so rapidly from our parish churches and convent chapels. When Pére 
Congar goes on to discuss certain views in Marian theology or devo- 
tion which seem to involve a monophysite flavour in regard to Christ 
himself he is on more debatable ground. For my part, though I 
have come across some strange echoes of devotions and revelations, I 
have always thought that their danger lay rather in the development 
of superstition than of heresy and that their source lay rather in a 
divorce from Christology than in a tendency to Christological error. 

All this culminates in the central theme of this study. It is suggested 
that divergences between Catholic and non-Catholic as to the nature 
of Christ’s Church or the position of his Mother are rooted in a 
divergence in Christology. Clearly such a thesis contains an important 
element of truth. It cannot be a total explanation. Many of us have 
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known many non-Catholics who accepted the Chalcedonian definition 
simply and devoutly and were divided from us by historical accident, 
or inherited misconception, or by poverty in Catholic apologetic. 
But it is undeniable that there are novel emphases in the Christolo 
of Martin Luther and that these affected his whole conception as to = 
possibility of any human co-operation in our salvation. It is more 
questionable that these new emphases can be related to any of the 
fifth-century controversies. Pére Congar perhaps tends to use the 
term monophysite too easily. 

This may suggest one blemish. The patristic apparatus is slightly 
slipshod for a study rooted in patristic theology. It is a pity that 
Apollinaris of Laodicea should be six times called Apollinarius, that 
the note on Eutyches should be so inadequate and that on the origins 
of monophysitism misleading, and that the exact patristic references 
should be so few. It seems probable that an undue reliance has been 
placed upon the patristic summaries of Pére Mersch. It is even possible 
that there is an occasional confusion between monophysite and 
apollinarist. But none of this should be taken as a criticism of either 
Father St John or Pére Congar. It is a criticism of patristic specialists 
in their own Order who might have helped them and did not. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


In A Great TrapiTION. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. (John 

Murray; 25s.) 

Dame Laurentia McLachlan had many claims to be regarded as 
one of the really great women of her generation, and this tribute to 
her rightly insists on the traditionally Benedictine character of her life 
and achievement. At first sight it must seem surprising that an enclosed 
abbess should be a scholar of international repute, the close friend of 
men so diverse as Sir Sidney Cockerell and Bernard Shaw, and a wise 
and perceptive observer of the world outside her convent walls. The 
secret lies in the strength and serenity of the true contemplative 
vocation. Where first things are securely established at the centre, 
the circumference can be astonishingly diverse. There is no contra- 
diction, for all is related to the enduring and truly humane values of 
the religious life. Here the onlooker can not only see much of the 
game, but, from the detachment of the cloister, can—paradoxically 
enough—understand it too. 

Much publicity has been given to Dame Laurentia’s long and 
intimate correspondence with Bernard Shaw, and it does indeed throw 
a new and arresting light on a man who could seem so irresponsibl 
eager to live down to his reputation as an iconoclast. Confronted wi 
the nun’s wisdom and peace of mind, the fireworks became squibs, 
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and unexpected glimpses of humility and deference reveal a character 
different from the public person. 

In a Great Tradition is charmingly written, with humour and 
distinction of style. It is itself a monument to the qualities that made 
the Abbess of Stanbrook so greatly respected and loved. 

All. 


Memory TO Memory. By Sir Armold Lunn. (Hollis and Carter; 21s.) 
Sir Arnold Lunn has many reputations, and any book he writes 
must reflect the variety of his experience as alpinist, religious con- 
troversialist and as the son of his father. His latest book of memoirs, 
agreeably desultory in design, fills in some gaps in the earlier auto- 
biographies and recalls events and arguments that may seem dated 
now but which, in Sir Arnold’s vigorous account, can still command 
the interest of those who have lived through them. Sir Arnold Lunn 
is unrepentant for the positions he adopted on such issues as the Spanish 
War, and his fierce suspicions of secular optimism remain unabated. 
He has many good stories, especially of his father and his circle, and 
such originals as Lord Montgomery provide amusing descriptions. 
The great merit of this book is its honesty. However much Sir Arnold 
Lunn may rage or bluster, he remains firmly convinced of the rights 
of the human conscience. He can be generous to an adversary, chari- 
table of attitude while absolutely certain that his own standpoint is 
unassailable. He has done much good for many causes and persons, 
and not least in writing down so directly and disarmingly his hopes 
and fears, his hates and loves—himself, in fact. 
ALL. 


Lives AND LEGENDS OF THE GEORGIAN SAINTS. By David Marshall 

Lang, M.A., PH.D. (Allen and Unwin; 13s. 6d.) 

There can be few ancient Christian lands whose saints are less 
known in the West than those of Iberia, now the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Georgia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. The 
traditional apostle of this people, St Nino, is mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on December 15, under the designation of ‘Christiana 
ancilla’, and M. and O. Wardrop translated her Life into English half 
a century ago for the Clarendon Press series Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica; 
St John the Hagiorite and his son St Euthymius the Enlightener are 
familiar to those interested in the history of Mount Athos: but the 
rest are hardly even names. 

Dr D. M. Lang has now provided an excellent introduction to the 
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subject, translating selections from the best available texts, with brief 
particulars of the historical background and the nature of the sources. 
As well as the saints named above, he deals with certain martyrs, the 
Children of Kola, the princess St Shushanik, St Eustace the Cobbler, 
St Abo of Tiflis, and Queen Ketevan, cruelly put to death by the 
Persian Shah ’Abbas in 1624; with a forerunner of St Francis of Assisi, 
St David of Garesja, and the monastic restorer St Gregory of Khandzta; 
and with Peter the Iberian, a holy ascetic among the monophysites. 
The book forms one of the series of Ethical and Religious Classics 
of East and West, but its value is perhaps less strictly religious and 
ascetical than historical and hagiographic. In any case it is very readable 
as well as scholarly, and will be welcomed by the serious general 
reader no less than by the student. 
D.A. 


Papa MarrigeD A Mormon. By J. D. Fitzgerald. (W. H. Allen; 15s.) 

It would be no surprise if this biography of Tom and Tena Fitz- 
gerald is filmed or made into a musical play. The pages and covers of 
a book are too slight to contain such a vigorous, breath-taking story. 
Right from the start the reader gallops on, into the Wild West. It 
reads like a novel, a magnificent Western, covered wagons, Indians, 
saloons, dance-hall girls, gunmen quick on the draw, and yet it is all 
true. Papa Fitzgerald, a Catholic, certainly did marry a Mormon, not 
once but four times, once civilly after a dramatic elopement with 
posses chasing the runaways, then civilly again when the bride came 
of age a week later, next a secret Mormon wedding and finally a 
Catholic marriage. 

Papa finds himself in Mormon territory because of a promise to his 
dying mother to seek out his wild brother Will who had left home 
and made for the Golden West. He falls in love at first sight with a 
good young woman, Tena Neilsen, a Mormon of Anglo-Danish 
parentage. There is opposition to the marriage but the couple elope 
and, in spite of religious difficulties, live happily ever after, taking 
their share in the building of the new state of Utah. 

The author has succeeded beyond criticism in evoking the Wild 
West. He writes of his pioneering parents with filial affection and 
objectivity. He describes graphically, with the pen of an accomplished 
writer, the life of the pioneers, with all the extraordinary mixture of 
types. The only disadvantage of this book is that it is so unusual, so 
fresh and so gripping that the reader will simply devour it and reach 
the end all too soon. 

KigrRAN MULVEY, O.P. 
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Gop’s Secret Armigs. By Joseph Johnston. (Museum Press; 12s. 6d.) 

It is an open secret that forces of believers are fighting militant 
atheism in Russia and the satellite countries. During Holy Year, Mr 
Johnston, an American journalist, accompanied a pilgrimage to Rome. 
It was then that he ‘stumbled on the trail of the secret armies through 
the chance remark of a Jesuit priest that certain of his order were 
engaged in what he termed “the Russian work”.’ His keen journalistic 
sense made him realize that here was a possible story of world-wide 
interest. He had, inevitably, to go carefully for imprudent talk would 
endanger the lives of innocent people. 

At first Mr Johnston received little encouragement, but after three 
years of persistent and meticulous investigation and the interviewing 
of more than sixty people intimately connected with the secret armies, 
he was able to break his self-imposed silence and tell the story of this 
courageous work. Even so, there had to be an element of cloak-and- 
dagger because the identity of many of the people involved must be 
kept secret. Others beside Christians are taking part in the heroic 
struggle to restore God’s kingdom in Russia. Jews are making a 
notable contribution. The Moslems, too, are sharing in this secret 
holy war. 

The author tells many dramatic and moving stories of the heroism 
of the intrepid leaders of the secret armies. He is confident, in the light 
of his painstaking investigations, that the secret army will be victorious 
in God’s name and in ‘God’s moment’. 

KiERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Ampassapor IN Cuains. By Raymond A. Lane. (Peter Davies; 15s.) 

It was one Sunday night in Seoul that I first made the acquaintance 
of Bishop Patrick Byrne. Mgr George Carroll, superior of the Mary- 
knoll Fathers in Korea and representative of the American Catholic 
War Relief Services, had come along to the Columban Fathers’ 
mission house where I was staying, bringing for my especial benefit a 
cinematograph projector and some rolls of film he had taken several 
years earlier. 

Alone in a darkened room I sat for perhaps some ten minutes 
viewing scenes and episodes which were frankly of the type most 
likely to interest the person who took them. Then suddenly a smiling 
priest came into the picture. Shortly after there came a succession of 
shots of his consecration by Bishop Ro of Seoul. It was Bishop ‘Pat’ 
Byrne, ‘the Bishop with the light touch’ of whom I had heard so often 
since my arrival in Korea. 

It was easy to see how he had come to earn that title. On his face 
there was a permanent and kindly, slightly quizzical smile which from 
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time to time broke into a broad grin. Most of the time he looked as 
though he must be enjoying some private joke, possibly a leg-pull.’ 
His face radiated intelligence, good humour and a lot of sheer goodness. 

By the time I saw the film, however, Bishop Byrne, Apostolic 
Delegate in Korea, had already been dead some four years. He had 
died a martyr’s death whilst he was a captive of the North Korean 
Communists, somewhere on the banks of the cold Yalu river, up 
against the Manchurian border. 

Ambassador in Chains is his life-story written by the Superior 
General of Maryknoll, the American missionary society of which he 
was so prominent a member. That the writing of this book was a 
labour of love is clear throughout. And well it might be, since Patrick 
Byrne, according to all who knew him, was from his earliest seminary 
days a lovable man with a sunny disposition. 

Since he joined Maryknoll within two years of its formation the 
early, rather quiet chapters of this book are in part the story of the 
first days of the society too, and some sections here will be of greater 
interest to those within the Maryknoll family than to those outside. 
Apart from some five years as mission-superior in Korea, it was at 
Maryknoll, in teaching and administrative posts, that the greater part of 
Fr Byrne’s early priestly life was spent. 

It was in 1935, when the war clouds were already gathering, that 
he returned to the East, this time to Japan, the very heart of the 
Eastern trouble area. There he remained not only until war came, but 
throughout the war too. When the Japanese war lords were already 
beaten but refused to sue for peace, Fr Byrne was brought out of house 
arrest by a Japanese peace party to broadcast the fact of their defeat 
to the people. This brought him prominence both in Japan and 
America, where he became known as ‘Japan’s Number Two American’. 
‘Number One’ was General MacArthur himself. And indeed, when 
the General was under attack, Fr Byrne came out, in the columns of 
United States papers, in his defence. During this period he was probably 
open to the charge of being a ‘political cleric’. 

In 1949 he returned to Korea, this time as the Holy See’s repre- 
sentative to the new South Korean republic. When the Communists 
invaded from the North he was quickly arrested. From then until his 
death he suffered enormously but with characteristic cheerfulness. 
With a mixed group of missionary priests, nuns, diplomats, G.I. 
prisoners-of-war and others he endured the now notorious Death 
March. He was a sick man before that inhuman march, on which 
men died by the score and on which those who lagged behind were 
executed on the spot, began. By the time it ended he was horribly, 
disgustingly ill, filthy with neglected dysentery but still wise-cracking 
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about it all. Just before his death he told the heroic Mgr Thomas 
Quinlan, who was his companion on the march: ‘It has always been 
my hope to give my life for our Faith. The good Lord has given me 
this privilege.’ 

So it is that, because of the nature of Bishop Byrne’s life and death, 
this book which begins so quietly becomes one which must surely be 
an inspiration to all who read it. Today, because of the men who, 
like him, died there for the Faith, Korea is a land of enormous oppor- 
tunity for the Church. They did not die in vain. 

Doucias Hype 


PoLicy FOR THE West. By Ion Ratiu. (Harvill Press; 16s.) 

This is a book worth reading. Perhaps when it is read the reader may 
not agree with the positive ideas of the author, yet he will probably be 
sufficiently stirred to agree that some positive ideas are needed unless 
the West is to lose the battle against Communism. 

The argument of the book is simple. On one side there stands the 
giant Communist bloc, an evil thing yet possessing many advantages 
coming from its size, its unity and its disregard for moral standards 
in debate. On the other there stands the free world, representing some- 
thing noble in the way of life but divided and disorganized, leaderless 
and policyless. On the side of the battlefield stand the uncommitted 
worlds of Asia and Africa. 

The Communist tactic is not to engage in direct battle with the 
West but to tackle the uncommitted lands. In the fight for Asia and 
Africa Communism is winning and as soon as this battle is over the 
West will be outflanked and cannot avoid destruction. 

Even if some would suggest that this picture is too gloomy there is 
enough truth in it to worry us all. But what can be done? Mr Ratiu 
has a full programme to offer us. 

Part of it is emotional—yet still necessary. We must rally all demo- 
crats and give them a sense of direction. It is easy to give them a 
negative sense of being anti-communist in policy. But what is the 
positive sense they need? 

Mr Ratiu proposes a World Council of Democracy to attend to this 
problem, to make it clear to the world that the benefits of democracy 
can be made available to all nations, and to canalize the efforts of the 
West to help in the development of backward areas. 

Whatever one may think of some of the proposals outlined, Mr 
Ratiu is correct to lay so much stress on nationalism. We in the West 
must stop being imperialistic. The outraged citizen of the West may 
well reply that such an accusation belongs to yesterday and is not true 
today: yet a good many of the people of Asia see us as still imperialistic; 
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so perhaps there is something in the charge if we could only look at 
ourselves honestly. 
R. P. WALsH 


Dyinc WE Live: The Final Messages and Records of some Germans 
who defied Hitler. Edited by H. Gollwitzer, K. Kuhn, R. Schneider. 
Translated by R. C. Kuhn. (The Harvill Press; 16s.) 

All sorts of men and women they were, who died at the hands of 
Hitler’s henchmen: cabin-boys, noblemen, priests, journalists, and 
soldiers—people of all ages and drawn from every social class. Some 
believed with Dietrich Bonhoeffer that Hitler was evil incarnate and 
felt it to be their responsibility as Christians to destroy his malignant 
power. Others, like the twenty-two-year-old girl whose last letters 
are quoted in this volume, knew not what they were dying for, yet 
could write: ‘I harbour no ill-will, rather I go on loving mankind to 
the very end, all men, all!’ One thing is common to all the jottings, 
smuggled scraps of paper and letters that form this incredible collection 
of last messages: these men and women accepted death—their spirits 
not only unshaken, but confident and exhilarated. One of the priests 
wrote on the day of his execution: “The name of the Lord be praised. 
Today I have been condemned to death.’ With only one or two 
exceptions, these are the thoughts of intensely Christian beings, who 
knew that whatever the Nazis might do with their bodies, their souls 
could not be touched, for they belonged to God. ‘Look at the Gestapo’, 
a Danish cabin-boy wrote from prison, ‘realize how far beneath you 
they are, and it will dawn upon you that the utmost that these creatures 
can achieve is to give you a few bruises and some aching muscles.’ 

Though this collection of letters has clearly not been compiled with 
any political message in view, one cannot help noticing how strong 
the purely ethical basis of much of the German opposition to Hitler 
was. Here was an Idealism which on the one hand made the resistance 
of so many people intensely moving in its practical futility, yet on the 
other points to one of the chief factors in the failure of any successful 
anti-Nazi movement in Germany. This ‘other-worldliness’ which in 
some cases amounted to wield. egocentricity shines through many 
of the letters. It is best summed up in the words of the above-mentioned 
girl, who left a resistance group with the proud explanation: ‘I am 
not a political being. There is only one thing I want to be, and that is a 
human being.’ Yet some of them, Monsignor Lichtenberg, Pastor 
Bonhoeffer and others, realized that it is impossible to be a human 
being unless one accepts the responsibility for the fate of other human 
beings under certain circumstances. In this belief, Bonhoeffer wrote 
his testament, that of a true Christian: “When a madman is tearing 
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through the streets in a car, I can as a pastor who happens to be on 
the scene do more than merely console, or bury those who have been 
run over. I must jump in front of the car, and stop it.’ 

But if all died gladly, and only some did so because they had openly 
opposed Hitler, almost all understood why their very existence was a 
danger to the Fuehrer. It was, as Count Moltke wrote, the struggle 
of a few men who believed that the morality and freedom in the 
Christian tradition could not be swept away by some new-fangled, 
racial ‘morality’ and a totalitarian system called Nazism. Freisler, the 
Judge of the men of the 2oth June, recognized this in his famous inter- 
change with Moltke, the man condemned for thinking alone. “Herr 
Graf’, he said, ‘we Nazis and Christianity resemble each other in one 
respect, and one respect only. Both of us claim the whole man. From 
whom do you take your orders, Herr Graf, from the Fuehrer, or 
from God?’ For all the men and women whose last writings are 
collected here, there was only one possible answer. 

This collection should be read by all, and especially by those of us 
who feign despair at the “European Malaise’ in what cynical and 
godless people often call a cynical and godless age. The freedom and 
happiness attained by people in the knowledge of certain death, their 
ability to feel joy at the sight of an autumn cloud, at a half-remembered 
snatch of a Beethoven tune, or the discovery of a laurel leaf floating in 
the prison soup, and above all, their absolute lack of bitterness, is 
intensely moving. None of all the letters is more so than the swan-song 
of Kim, the cabin-boy, as he tells his beloved ones not to grieve for one 
moment . . . ‘my person will soon be forgotten, but the thought, the life, 
the inspiration that filled me will live on. You will meet them every- 
where, in the trees at spring time, in people who cross your path, in a 
loving little smile.’ Though they had to die, their spiritual inheritance, 
their faith in the ultimate power of the good in life, lived on. Not one 
of them ever doubted it. 

Carta M. WARTENBERG 


Mazzini. By Gaetano Salvemini. (Jonathan Cape; 18s.) 
MAZZINI AND THE Secret Societies. By E. E. Y. Hales. (Eyre and 

Spottiswoode; 30s.) 

Guiseppe Mazzini, the great protagonist of the Italian people’s 
historic struggle for independence, unity and regeneration, was indeed 
a noble soul, the word taken in its slightly pathetic Victorian sense, 
but he was not, in any meaning of the term, a great thinker. All 
through his life, emotion was the master of his intellect. What he had 
to say was the outpouring of an overflowing heart, not the product 
of a calm and controlled mind. In the great slogan which he fashioned 
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for Garibaldi’s legions—‘God and the People’—neither the word ‘God’ 
nor the word ‘people’ had a very clear signification. It is true that he 
always asserted that he believed in a personal god; but his writings 
show only too plainly that he was in fact a pantheist. By ‘the people’ 
he meant at different times very different things: sometimes the nation, 
at other times the lower classes, then again the middle classes, and 
sometimes even the intelligentsia. Preaching based on such foggy 
notions can indeed be quite effective for a while; but it has no claim 
on the attention of later generations. 


Nevertheless, Mazzini’s sytem of ideas is not without lasting interest. 
We can see wherein this interest consists if we compare it with the 
kindred philosophy of his greater contemporary, Auguste Comte. 
Both Comte and Mazzini asserted that man is essentially a religious 
animal; that he cannot, for any length of time, live without wor- 
shipping; but that his religion must now, in the age of science, be 
rational, whatever it may have been in the past. There is no revelation 
that is given once and for all, be it in a sacred life, be it in a sacred book; 
there is only a progressive revelation in and through history, and the 
historical churches have failed to keep up with it. A new age is at 
hand in the history of the race, the specifically social age, and this will 
bring a new faith and a new cult, displacing both Catholicism and 
Protestantism in one great sweep. A new divine being would be 
adored in the future—Humanity. Comte meant by this the animal 
species homo sapiens; what Mazzini meant is not quite so clear. But it 
is not the agreements between Mazzini and Comte that are so inter- 
esting; it is rather their disagreements. Comte condemned both 
democracy and the national state; Mazzini could not think of these 
two things without feeling a hot wave of emotion passing through 
his frame. 


For Comte democracy is a fatuous system because it assumes that 
the less enlightened are able to choose the more enlightened for 
political office—that the blind can pick out those who are less blind 
than themselves. Mazzini, on the other hand, believed that the people 
would and could never go wrong. Vox populi, vox dei. Comte wanted 
to wipe the traditional nation-state from the face of the earth. As 
long as such mighty political structures exist, peace will never be 
secure. And then the nation-state is too large a unit to allow a political 
life based on the warmth of neighbourly feelings. Better dissolve the 
great countries of Europe and replace them by neighbourhood-units 
comprising only a city and its environment. To Mazzini, the state is 
everything. It is the holiest of all communities, the one which has a 
just claim on our love, our life, our all. Indeed—and here we come 
to the core of the Mazzinian quasi-theology—the nation-state is the 
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carrier of salvation. And among the states of the orbis terrarum, the 
Italian state is the holiest of all, for it is called to initiate the work of 
salvation; the Italian people is the herald-people. Crucified in the past, 
it will rise triumphant on a new Easter day, and its rise in glory will 
be the sunrise for all unredeemed nations. 

This was Mazzini’s peculiar mystique. It is important to note—though 
neither of the two authors has done so—that it finds an exact parallel 
in the doctrine of the Polish patriotic poet Adam Mickiewicz. Polish 
history has been a pilgrimage; Polish suffering a sacrifice for all 
mankind; the dismemberment of the Polish state a Golgotha, its 
coming reconstitution a breaking of the bonds of death. Whence 
these ideas? Mazzini and Mickiewicz represent, inside the Catholic 
culture-area, the spirit of that nationalistic messianism—let us say it 
frankly, of that fake messianism—which has long characterized 
stretches of, and parties in, Russian and English history. They claimed 
for their home-lands the privilege, often asserted on the Moskva and 
on the Thames, to be the seat of the true gospel, of the messianic 
people, from which the true message will go out to all the nations. 
They tried to replace the vision of a pax Britannica by that of a pax 
Italica or Polonica. It is supremely characteristic of Mazzini that, like 
some Russian theologians, he operates with the concept of the ‘third 
Rome’. To the Orthodox the first Rome was the Rome along the 
Tiber, the second Rome Byzantium, the third Muscovy; to Mazzini 
it was always upon the seven hills that salvation centred, but there 
were three Romes all the same—that of the Caesars on the Capitol; 
that of the Pontiffs in the Vatican; and the coming Rome of the People 
whose seat will be in between the other two—in the Pantheon from 
which the New Faith will shine forth over all the nations of the globe. 

It is hardly unfair to Mazzini to call this a caricature of religion. 
Gaetano Salvemini’s book gives us an instructive picture of the man’s 
thought, a thought all aflame, but burning to no purpose. Mr Hales, 
though he, too, has an excellent chapter on Mazzini’s theology, con- 
centrates on another aspect of this curious phenomenon. He shows us 
Mazzini in action, the conspirator who more than once planned the 
murder of a king or the invasion of a country. Passionate and inspiring 
passion on all sides, he collected around him disciples willing to do 
anything and everything for the cause, to brave exile, imprisonment 
and even death. A man who could do this must have been of more 
than common stature. Max Weber would undoubtedly have counted 
him among the charismatic personalities, the potential saints. And, 
indeed, he seems to have had, initially, some of the makings of a saint. 
Yet his personality developed into a caricature of sainthood just as 
his religious teaching did into a caricature of the sacred science. Why 
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did he go so horribly wrong? The answer to this question surely is 
that saintliness in life and soundness in doctrine condition each other: 
a wrong head will spoil a good heart and vice versa. It was the tragedy 
of Mazzini’s career, such as it is revealed to us in these two excellent 
books, that in his case the one dragged down the other until in the 
end there remained little sense in his theory and little charity in his 
practice. There can be few spectacles more melancholy to behold. 
W. STARK 


Cinéma, For er Moras. By René Ludmann, c.s.s.r. (Editions du 

Cerf; n.p.) 

This is an absorbing piece of work on the influence of the cinema on 
the world of today; written, it is true, from the French point of view 
but also, because it is French, lucid and extremely realistic. 

Fr Ludmann divides his enquiry into three parts: the cinema and its 
influence on moral behaviour and, he tells us, what he means by 
morality is what is generally understood by the term—order, loyalty, 
goodness and purity—qualities equally, if negatively, asserted by the 
production code’s veto against crime, falsehood, gangsterdom, adul- 
tery and so on; secondly, the influence of the cinema on faith (which is 
so much more important than morality); and finally, and perhaps most 
fascinating to the ordinary film-enthusiast, he devotes his last section 
—and illustrates it, too—to what he calls ‘type-films’: the anti- 
religious film, the a-religious film, films with spiritual value where we 
can be proud to find Brief Encounter given very high marks indeed, and 
then the truly Christian film, of which he cites two. One is Bresson’s 
Journal d’un Curé de Campagne, and the other is Rouquier’s Lourdes et 
ses Miracles which, when I saw it in Lourdes itself, was given an intro- 
duction of such unveiled hostility by the priest in charge of the free 
performance, that I should now very much enjoy hearing a discus- 
sion between him and Fr Ludmann on what the really Christian film 
should be. 

From start to finish of his study, Fr Ludmann is eager to emphasize 
the universality of the cinema; the fact, for instance, that where ten 
adults may come to Mass in a village, fifty more will turn up to the 
same priest’s mobile cinema-show; that whereas the figures for those 
practising their religion are reckoned to be something like fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the population, in France perhaps sixty-four per 
cent will go to the cinema twice a month. For religion to neglect this 
potent instrument, to despise or underestimate its hold, or to dismiss 
it without careful examination would be criminal folly. Though he 
advances a formidable list of potential moral dangers in the film—some 
rare, some only too common—he is refreshingly dubious about the 
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power of production codes or moral classifications to make much 
difference in the long run. For what he feels to be the greatest danger of 
the cinema is not that it is sinful, or suggestive, but that it is escapist 
and unreal and induces a kind of anaesthesia in the addict; and produc- 
tion codes and moral classifications do not often seem to take much 
account of this. Fr Ludmann would like first-class films to deal with 
contemporary problems, realistically and seriously, instead of counter- 
ing danger with a series of negative proscriptions curtailing most ideas 
of any real vitality. When he comes to the question of faith, where he 
feels the influence of the cinema could, and should, be much greater, he 
is full of enterprising ideas and his vision of the cineast, like the 
Psalmist, praising the wonderful works of God is perhaps not so exotic 
as it sounds at first. 

This is a short book and a provocative one—and many such studies 
have come from French publishers in the last few years: would that we 
in England could point to even one similar work written from the 
intelligent Christian point of view! But we cannot, and the greater 
number of all serious books on the cinema in this country have come 
from writers with views very different from ours, to whom we have 
ceded the day without even a struggle. All the more reason, therefore, 
to read books like Cinéma, Foi et Morale if you can possibly get hold of 
them. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


OrGANIz’D INNOCENCE: The Story of Blake’s Prophetic Books. By 

Margaret Rudd. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

Miss Rudd’s purpose is to give ‘a sympathetic hearing’ to the Blake 
of the major prophetic books. Her thesis rests on the dangerous 
assumption that these poems are to be explained by reference to Blake’s 
own life, and is that they are a psychological exploration of ‘the fluid 
dream-like world of breakdown, breakdown above all of the vision 
that had held life together’, leading to a solution in terms of ‘reorganiz’d 
innocence’, spiritual wholeness, and ‘a mature and undivided Human 
Love’. Having stated this at length, she gives an exegesis of the poems, 
quoting extensively but not always accurately. 

Miss Rudd is working on a ‘hunch’ in this unsatisfactory and rather 
arrogant book, and she quotes her publishers’ praise of her ‘exciting 
and original insight’; but her own wide view—for she cautions us 
against a ‘myopic examination’ of the books—is obtained only by 
leaving much out (few before her have found that The Four Zoas 
has a ‘simple, almost naive coherence’). The author often forgets her 
warning about the ambiguity of Blake’s thinking, and assumes a too 
precise consistency of thought and symbol in order to prove her 
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thesis. Her interpretation is, in fact, highly subjective, supported by 
many references to Jungian psychology; and Blake’s “enormously 
modern insight’ turns out to be largely a lecture on How to be Happy 
Though Married. 

There are factual errors which a less cavalier attitude to scholarship 
might have avoided. Moreover, there is a jarring streak of vulgarity 
about the writing: the cast of mind which makes Miss Rudd a firm 
adherent of the punning school of Blakean etymology and leads her 
to such identifications as ‘evil—Eve-ill’ and ‘despair=dis-pair’ is 
responsible also for the many skittish colloquialisms—Urizen ‘goes 
completely off the rails’, Vala ‘goes off the deep end’, and so on. The 
references to Swift and Thurber show no great understanding of either 
of those writers; but the remarkable diagrams at the end do perhaps 
owe something, inappropriately, to the author of Let Your Mind Alone. 

R. P. C. MuTTER 


Vircit: THE AENEID. A new translation by W. F. Jackson Knight. 

(Penguin Classics; 3s. 6d.) 

The ‘modern’ style in verse translations has produced some remark- 
able successes (see The Times Literary Supplement of November 2, 
1956). It aims at a public which is not acquainted with the original, and 
it excludes above all the literary cliché. But a prose translation must 
resign itself to not communicating the est rhythm, associations 
and overtones, and must accept the false division of story and con- 
ceptual ‘prose’ meaning from its expression. The Odyssey as a story has 
been an immense success in Dr Rieu’s version. Can ‘secondary’ or 
literary epic, Virgil’s or Milton’s, survive being reduced to ‘what 
counts most of all, the story, the drama and the meanings which they 
reveal’? For Mr Knight, ‘the primary need’ is ‘to keep the narrative 
clear and fluent’, and to let Virgil himself ‘pass on what he has to say 
with as little impediment as possible’. The manner must obviously be 
that of ‘contemporary English, reasonably smooth, and free from any 
serious jolts’ (such as Mr C. Day Lewis’s translation not infrequently 
gives). Mr Knight claims that in Virgil ‘there is occasionally an 
effective colloquialism and even here and there something like slang’; 
but they are few, compared to the archaisms, and Virgil was famous 
rather for giving a subtle new turn to ordinary phrases. 

Mr Knight begins briskly: ‘this is a tale of arms and of a man’. 
Virgil’s first seven lines are one periodic sentence, and become seven 
main verbs in five sentences. The effect is like that of prose translations 
of Beowulf. “Out came the wide-meshed nets... up came the Trojan 
party, too, including the delighted Iulus’. If literary cliché is on the 
whole avoided, a kind of latinized officialese is even cultivated: ‘to 
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this proposal the Cytherean raised no objection. She nodded her assent, 
with a smile at so ingenious a deception.’ What is wrong with ‘join 
in making a lasting peace’ that we need have ‘collaborate in arranging 
a permanent’ one? At IV, 75 urbemque paratam becomes ‘and how far 
the construction of her city had progressed’, missing the echo of I, $57 
sedesque paratas (‘where a place awaits us’). The famous lacrimae 
retum reads ‘even here high merit has its due; there is pity for a world’s 
distress and sympathy for short-lived humanity’. Mr Knight well 
knows how much he has had to sacrifice to this new but not quite 
consistent style. He has vigour and speed, but nobility and dignity 
have gone. The ‘unusually sharp conflict’ between ‘the necessity to 
express enough and the fear of expressing too much’ has resulted in the 
compromise of “Aeneas the True’ for pius Aeneas. 

In his fourteen pages of introduction Mr Knight says some illumin- 
ating and some questionable things. He adds an interesting list of 
sixty-five variations from the Oxford text, and a useful, but not always 
accurate or apt, glossary of names. There are four sketch maps and 
two genealogical tables. But the map of Latium is not adequate for the 
Catalogue. 

COLIN HARDIE 


NOTICES 


Two remarkably cheap paper-backed aids to the new liturgy of Holy 
Week have recently appeared in this country. TazE New Hoty WEEK 
Book 1n ENGuisH (John S. Burns, 1s.) limits itself to providing a 
translation of the liturgy ‘as it will usually be carried out in the ordinary 
parish church’. THe Masses or Hoty WEEK AND THE EasTER VIGIL, 
published in England by Messrs Longmans at 2s. 9d., and edited by 
Dom Godfrey L. Diekmann, 0.s.B., the Editor of Worship, while 
providing a spirited and fresh translation, is principally designed to 
encourage the widest possible participation by its users. Not only does 
it indicate clearly where the laity’s co-operation is now definitely 
enjoined by the rubrics, but by a skilful use of succinct notes, photo- 
graph, illustration, typography and even music, positively invites the 
layman into the heart of the liturgical action. 

If philosophy is the handmaid of theology, rubrics may perhaps be 
regarded as the tightly-buttoned page-boy of the liturgy. For all 
concerned, in sanctuary or choir, with keeping this usually unruly 
youngster spick-and-span and in order during Holy Weck, THE 
CEREMONIAL OF Hoty Week by D. R. Ward, s.j. (C.T.S., 1s. 6d.) may 
be warmly recommended. 
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